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Rome, the bridge that spans the gulf of time — except 
that "it has always been taught and that it trains the 
mind". Having spent many years in court-rooms, I 
have noticed that the most common artifice of the disin- 
genuous is a masterly misstatement of the other man's 
case. Listen to what Dr. Flexner says: 

Latin is taught — we are told — so as to train the mind. 
Very well; let us find out in the first place, how well it 
is taught. A certain state superintendent of education 
has recently asked every fourth-year high-school 
Latin pupil in his state to tell in writing the meaning 
of a simple piece of Latin prose. On the basis of the 
performance he makes a preliminary estimate of the 
efficiency of Latin teaching in his state as between 
10 and 15 per cent. ... If Latin is taught to 
train the mind, how successfully must it be taught in 
order to train the mind? 

Now, if Dr. Flexner will sit still long enough to listen, 
I will tell him what I think about that. It ought to be 
taught successfully enough so that those who have 
studied it will know the meaning of a simple piece of 
English prose, containing such words as 'establish 
justice', 'insure domestic tranquility', 'liberty to our- 
selves and our posterity', or 'dedicated to the proposi- 
tion that all men are created equal'. It happens that 
Jefferson and Franklin and Madison and Hamilton, 
and the other verbalists who founded the representative 
system of government that Lincoln helped to preserve 
used ninety per cent. Latin words to express what they 
had to say about these fundamental principles of that 
system. Perhaps the greatest menace to the perpetuity 
of American institutions to-day is the lack of under- 
standing of those institutions. There is more of sane 
government in one oration of Cicero than in all the 
bosh of all the bolshevists. We might expand on that, 
but you get the idea. One does not need to master 
Latin to get the good of Latin, and this is even more 
true of Greek. Latin and Greek are the salt and pep- 
per on the potatoes. Boys who understand the mean- 
ing and the pedigrees and the soul of English words 
do not grow up into men who plant bombs on door- 
steps. Neither do they jeer at the short, direct, easy 
way by which one masters the family histories and 
traditions of our three-ply language. Never was it 
so important as now that our children should under- 
stand the words that tell of more than meat and rai- 
ment. Verbalisms they are. Plato was a verbalist. 
Horace was a verbalist. Jesus Christ was a verbalist. 
Heaven and earth shall pass away, but words shall 
not pass away. 

There are cut-worms in the garden of English, which 
would destroy the roots of the flowers. Look back at 
the above definitions given by non-classical student 
teachers, and you will see how without the roots the 
flowers wilt and wither'. 

'"w^Z.ITd'T"''''' F^e" inland. 



2See also a paper entitled High Schools and Classics, by Mr. 
Irland, in The Atlantic Monthly. July, 1919. This paper has been 
republished by the American Classical League. Mr. Irland is an 
Official Reporter in the House of Representatives, at Washington, 
D. C. c. K. 



THE "EXIT OF GREEK" 

Quite recently, Dr. Knowlton, of Newark, New 
Jersey, at a conference of Philadelphia High School 
teachers warmly advocated training for citizenship 
as the chief aim of instruction in history. In order 
to make room in an already overcrowded curriculum 
for the inculcation of civic virtues, he suggested the 
removing of Greek and Roman history, thus voicing 
the wide-spread sentiment against all forms of classical 
erudition. It is needless to say that Dr. Knowlton's 
remarks provoked vigorous discussion, for there are 
still many teachers in this community who firmly 
believe that to ignore the past is to commit a fatal 
blunder and a pedagogical crime, as the result of which 
a whole generation of students will be the innocent 
sufferers, while society at large will experience the 
intellectual poverty that is bound to follow such an 
iconoclastic policy. 

The Public Schools in a democratic state must accept 
the responsibility of training the youth for the duties 
of citizenship, and it is generally admitted that history 
furnishes the most appropriate subject-matter for this 
purpose. Through the clear perspective of the past, 
we learn that other men in distant lands and ages 
have had their sufferings, their sorrows, and their 
triumphs; indeed, it profiteth us much to possess a 
knowledge of the perennial aims, struggles, and dis- 
tractions of mankind. It is to be regretted that, at 
the very moment when the call comes to us to arouse 
in the minds of the pupils a keener interest in civic and 
community affairs, the proposition is made to treat 
Greek and Roman history as dead material, fit only 
for the relic-seeker or the antiquarian. We can best 
train the American youth for citizenship, especially 
for their duties in a large municipality like Phila- 
delphia, by unfolding to them the workings of a demo- 
cratic state which enlisted a very large proportion of 
the people in active public work. Such was Athens in 
the fifth century B. C, the law-givers of that age 
endeavoring to secure the steady cooperation of the 
entire mass of citizens in the actual business of govern- 
ment. The lesson is obvious, under present-day condi- 
tions, for democracy is a meaningless term unless every 
individual is seriously concerned in the political life 
of the community and the nation. 

We take it for granted that all teachers are vitally 
interested in the promotion of community affairs, 
but some have failed to discover the ideal to be found 
in the history of Athens. Although the violet-crowned 
city had no national aspirations, its achievements in 
art, its literature, its great men and its great deeds, 
claims Mr. Alfred E. Zimmern, will always furnish a 
model and a guide for the many democratic states, 
whose perpetuity and happiness depend upon a whole- 
some public opinion and a just balance of rights and 
duties. Educators are making a serious mistake in 
their contemptuous rejection of the greatest political 
legacy which the Greeks have left to the modem world 
— a city-patriotism, manifested not only in the payment 
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of liberal taxes, but also in individual contributions 
of time and thought. 

To those teachers who can find no profit in reading 
Greek history, I recommend a careful study of Mr. 
Freeman's Schools of Hellas and Mr. Zimmem's Greek 
Commonwealth. The latter author tells us that the 
Greeks came in from the villages and set up house 
together, because they could live well only in the city. 
What they accomplished by this experiment should 
be emphasized in the Schools of the twentieth century, 
for the same principle is involved in our municipal 
problems — the welfare of the community, which should 
call into service, as it did at Athens, all the talents 
and the energy of the people. In describing this com- 
munity spirit of the ancient Greeks, Mr. Zimmem 
writes: 

All this has an important influence on Greek political 
life. Fellowship means equality, not the fictitious 
equality which has served as a watchword for Western 
Republics, but the inbred feeling which has always 
found a home, in common needs and common inter- 
course, at the springs and well-heads, the cross-roads 
and market-places, the temples, shrines, and mosques 
of the Near East. 

A British officer writes that, after the lapse of many 
centuries, this characteristic has been revived among 
the people of the Aegaean lands: 

An example of that delightful spirit of true equality 
which is inherent in Orientals was shown in the company 
present at my reception — the Agha himself, the captain 
m command of the troops, a blind beggar, a Christian 
shopkeeper, a telegraph clerk, a couple of servants, 
myself, and, lastly, a butcher who came to settle the 
price of a sheep with my servant, which he discussed 
over a cup of coffee. 

Great national interests have too often diverted our 
attention from public affairs of the immediate com- 
munity, and civic patriotism has been smothered by 
the oppressive weight of the new imperialism. While 
our minds are occupied with the consideration of world- 
issues, we should not forget the ambition of Pericles, 
to make Athens the 'School of Hellas'. We learn 
from history that, when the ancient city-state became 
the head of an imperial system, gross brutality and 
selfishness succeeded the old-time democratic tenden- 
cies. Her treacherous murder of the citizens of Melos, 
who held neutrality more precious than life, has no 
parallel until the German hordes swept into Belgium 
in 1914. 

Ancient history teaches us valuable lesson? not only 
in community interests but also in matters pertaining 
to the nation at large. Under the rule of a foreign 
despot, Alexander the Great, all the life was taken 
out of society at Athens. Mr. Zimmem tells us that 
the lonians ceased talking politics and conversation 
degenerated into frivolities and superstition. Such 
was the condition observed by St. Paul, when he found 
that the whole crowd of Athenians and resident stran- 
gers formed an audience who were interested only in 
saying or hearing something new and smart. Imperial- 
ism robbed the free city of its richest treasure, 



democracy, the triumph and fate of which are recorded 

as subjects not to be deliberately ignored, but to be 

handed to the rising generation as a guide to civic 

virtue in this practical age when there is an increasing 

demand for a little Latin and less Greek. 

Department of History, t ■?«,!<! R Hiui pv 

Central High School, Philadelphia. L,EWis K.. PARLEY. 



NENU' 

Quasi somno conniventem, 
albo ferculo iacentem, 

maesti domo gerimus; 
pulverem volvente vento 
gradu, cara, perquam lento 

te per vicos ferimus, 

carum caput condituri, 
in amoeno mandaturi 

luco matri omnium, 
parvulam quae haud gravabit, 
iniucundum propulsabit 

dormienti somnium. 

Durum quod vitae quantillum 
datum, iam tuis tantillum 

ius abreptum osculi. 
Nunc gemmascunt vere primo 
stirpes; tunonvives? imo 

certius quam floscuU. 

Multo pulchrior resurges, 
tinea te fills urges, 

fias ut papilio; 
neque nobis qui lugemus, 
te valere dum iubemus, 

erit mox oblivio. 

Aequales inter dolentes, 

parvulas primum maerentes, 

humi te domunculam 

forsan ratas habitare, 
scito te desiderare 

Cynthiam virgunculam. 

Frank Gardner Moore. 
Columbia University. 

MoipiSiov r^KVOLS KKaietv ri/ji^otffi yepSyrwv 
ffou di ir66oSy veap-^, SdKvet ifxifp Kpadltjy* 

iraOp* irri i^ifffas ■ t6t€ Sij MoOffai ipiKirijri 
dpififia a* iiroiijaav 5(hfiaffiy dcMotsi. 

Edward Delavan Perry. 
Columbia University. 

Debebant cineres nati plorare parentum; 

at desiderium, parvula, mordet, atrox, 
temet ab his annis quia subripuere Camenae, 

perpetuas divom delicias domibus. 

Frank Gardner Moore. 



'Joanna atque Cynthia aequales, quae in horto quodam aca- 
demico a quarto ad nonum aetatis annum una ludebant Arcades 
ambae. nunc acerbissima illius morte diremptae, sola solam mutuo 
desiderio altera cottidie alteram cogitant. 

'These Greek verses, by Professor Perry and the Latin translation 
of them, by Professor Moore, were inspired by the same acerbissima 
mors, c. K. 



